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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PHIPPS. 


Christ is with his true followers, and will be 
to the end of the world. To say he is always 
with them in the Scriptures, appears to me too 
great a strain of language for truth to accompany. | 
if the spirit of Christ be so connected with the 


° ° | 
text, as always to attend it, | apprehend no sin- | 


cere and sensible reader could mistake the sense 
of it, nor any such differ to an opposition of each 
other about it; yet what is more common? We 
have frequently experienced, and always allowed, | 
that the spirit of trath often useth and openeth | 
truth by the Scriptures, as an instrumental 

means ; and we also assert, that the same spirit | 
often hath opened truths, given a sense of their | 
conditions, and administered help to sincere and | 
attentive minds, without the instrumentality of | 
the Scriptures. This is the universal gospel- 
privilege, foretold by Jeremiah through Divine 
inspiration. “I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be 
their God and they shall be my people. And 
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title of an unction of the holy One. “ Ye have 
an unction from the holy One, and ye know all 
things.”* That is, | take it, ye have the spirit, 
which as you attend to it, gives you a right dis- 
cerning of all things that concern you; for, 
“The anointing which ye have received from 
him abideth in you, and ye need not that any 
man teach you; but asthe same anointing teach- 


|eth you of all things, and is truth,” the spirit of 
| truth, “and is no lie ; and even, as it hath taught 


you, ye shall abide in him orit.” This shows 


| the complete sufficiency of this inward, immedi- 
| ace instructor, without any instrumentality of an 


| exterior kind. The eternal spirit of truth cangut 
(Continued from page 163.) | 


stand in need of any such assistance ; conse- 
quently, is not to be understood as confined to 


|any, but operates either by the Scriptures, or 


without them, at his pleasure. 

God hath always afforded instruction to bis 
people ; but his teachings by the law to the Jews 
were through instrumental means. The prophet 
declares this new covenant of the gospel should 
not be according to the old covenant of the law ; 
it should not consist of instrumental teaching, 
though that might he occasionally used ; for God 
himself would put his law in their inward parts.t 
This implies his own immediate communication 
to the soul, of that law which is not according to 
the literal nature of the old covenant, but is really 
and truly the law of the spirit of life in Chriss 
Jesus; the illuminating quickening law, imme- 
diately and mentally given to man by the spirit 
of life itself, which therefore is, arid ever must 
be, the constitutional establishment of the gospel 
dispensation 


Isaiah, in a prophetic address to the gospel 


they shall teach no more,” of necessity, “every | church, saith, * all thy children shall Le taught 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, | of the Lord.”{ In _Teference to this and other 
saying, know ye the Lord; for they shall all like prophecies, our Saviour saith, “ It is written 
know me,” cach man for himself, “ from the | in the prophets, and they shall be all taught of 


least of them to the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord.’"* | 


God. Every man, therefore, that hath heard 
and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 


Is it rationally to be understood, that this Di- me.”’§ And in the preceding verse he saith, 
Vine internal teacher is so absolutely bound to | BO man can come to me except the Father who 
the instrumentality of Scripture, in his immedi- | hath sent me draw bim.”|| This drawing, hear- 
ate legation to the soul of man, that he never ing and learning of the Father, and coming to 
opens or instructs without it? The text implies | Christ, are all spiritually to be understood, as I 


no such matter. The apostle John, Anno Dom. | have shown in the former part of this discourse. 
90, treats of this immediate teacher under the | 


2 { Jer. xxxi. 31, 32. 
§ John vi. 15. { John vi. 44. 








‘ * 1 John ii. 20, 27. 


* Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. t Isa. liv. 13. 
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This doctrine is sitncesed to, 1 Thess. | . 8, 9. | 
Beginning with those who had so little npn: 
standing of it as to treat it with contempt, the 
apostle declares, “‘ he therefore that despiseth, 
despiseth not man, but God, who hath also given 
unto us his holy spirit. But as touching bro- | 
therly-love, ye need not that 1 write unto you; 
for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another.” The apostle was then writing to them | 
mediately from God, by Divine inspiration ; and 
he makes a manifest differcuce between this me- 
diate manner of teaching, and what he inteuded 
by their being taught of God; the direct and 
obvious sense of which is God's own immediate 
illumination and instruction. 

By necessary consequence from these premises, 
and abundance more that might be added from 
the Scriptures, it appears to be both an experi- 
mental and aScriptural truth ; that God teacheth 
immediately by his spirit, as well as iustrument- 
ally by external means; and that this is an in- 
dispensable doctrine of the gospel. 

Man without Divine illumination has not suf- 
ficient ability to ascertain the genuine sense of 
doubtful and disputed texts; which being very 
numerous, together with the diversity of senses 
wherein those texts are understood, “by persons 
epparently of equal sincerity, and ‘of the best 
natural and acquired parts, under the same as 
well as different denomiuativns, are plain indica- 
tions that the assistance of the Divine author 
himself is requisite to the right understanding of 
them. Man’s reason is too much clouded and bi- 
assed by his passions aud prepossessions, to be just- 
ly denominated right reason; and its diversity con- 
cerning spiritual matters, and its mutability in 
the same person, is very evident. Right reason 
is truth, unchangeably the same, and incapable 
of error, and therefore exists only in the Divine 
nature, which men must, in measure, become 
partakers of, in order to the rectification of their 
fallen and fallible reason. 

Respecting the Scriptures, we are so far from 
lessening them, or opposing the true sense of 

them, that we verily believe and sincerely assert, 
that the holy spirit, in what degree of illumina- 
tion soever it appears, never can contradict them ; 
for difference in degree makes no contrariety. It | 
is the private or particular interpretation of man 
without Divine illumination that we object to, 
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ti. ; Scriptures. — Besides man’s natural inability, the 
fe various prejudices, the prevailing passions, the 
Pe. different interests, and the diverse leaders of the 
ye people, all contribute to give different and some- 





times opposite senses of the sacred text. Many 

have the words’of the spirit in Scripture who 

have not the mind of the spirit in their hearts. 
Neither nature nor education can give a man 














| therefore the opener of 


as insufficient to assure the sense of disputed | 
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writers of various professions, ancient and mo- 


dern, that the internal illumination of God’s holy 
| Spirit is absolutely necessary to every man, in 


order to his right understanding of the Serip- 
tures. Let me advance a few out of many more 
now before me. 

“The Holy Scriptures, opened by the holy 
spirit, show Christ unto us; the holy spirit is 
the Scriptures.” Theo- 
phylact in Joan. 10. 

“ What men set forth from human sense may 
be perceived by the wit of nian; but what is set 
forth by the inspiration of the Divine spirit re- 
quires an interpreter inspired with the like spi- 
rit.”” Erasmus, Paraph. in 2 Pet. i. 20,21. And 
Coll. in Ixthuophagia prope Finem, he says, 
“They expound the sacred writings from the 
pulpit, which no man can either rightly under- 
stand or profitably teach without the inspiration 
of the holy spirit. 

‘The Scriptures are of no private interpreta- 
tion, i. e. not of every private man’s interpreta- 
tion out of his own brain, because they were dic- 
tated by the Holy Ghost; and by the Holy 
Ghost, the meaning of the Holy Ghost in them 
only can be e xpounded.” Obad. Watker’s . 
concerning the spirit of Martin Luther, p 

“The Scriptures are not to be underst: a but 
by the same spirit by which they are written.” 
Luther, Oper. Tom. 2, p. 309. 

* The spirit of God, from whom the doctrine 
of the gospel proceeds, is the only true iuter- 
preter to open it to us.” Calvin's Com. in 1 
Cor. ii. 14. 

“The apostle teacheth, 1 Cor. 2, that the 
Scripture cannot be apprehended and understood 
but by the Holy Spirit.” Zanchius, De Sacra 
Scriptura, Tom. viii. p 450. 

“The things of the spirit of God, 
stood and perceived by the powerful 
of the Holy Spirit alone.’ 
Cor. ii. 14. 

‘“‘As the Scriptures were written by the spirit 
of God, so must they be expounded by the same 
For, without that spirit, we have neither ears to 
hear nor eyes to see. It is that spirit that open- 
eth and no man shutteth, the same shutteth and 
no man openeth.” Bish. Jewel’s Defence of the 
Apology, p. 72. 

‘‘The outward reading of the word without 
the inward working of his spirit, is nothing. The 
precise pharisees, the learned scribes, read the 
Scriptures over and over again; they not only 
| read them in books, but wore them on their gar- 
ments ; they were not only taught, but were able 
to teach others. But because this heavenly 
teacher had not instructed them, their under- 
standing was darkened ; their knowledge was but 


are under- 
inspiration 
Beza, Annotat. in 1 











the sense of the Holy Ghost; nor, of conse- 
quence, interpret its expressions with certainty. 
It is therefore truly asserted, not only by the 
Quakers, but also by abundance of distinguished 

















vanity.’ Archb’p. Sandy’s Sermons, printed 
1616, p. 48 

“The holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ; it followeth, that all 
the Scripture ought to be expounded by God, 
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because it is inspired of God. We do acknow- MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
ledge that all means are vain, unless the Lord _ (Conttausd trem puge oo 
. , . 

give eyes to see ; to pone therefore, _ ar @ In the he Sod ~ NT eee “ 

made his prayer: Open mine eyes, that I may | “Urney published his Letter to a Friend on the 

sce the wonders of thy law.”* ‘Rainold’s Con- | authority of Christianity, and soon afterwards 

ference with Hart, p. 81. | his Observations on the Distinguishing Views 
“God is the author of al! Divine truth, and | and Practices of the Society of Friends. 

of the discovery of it made to us. An inward | The first chapter of the latter work contains a 

enlightening and irradiating the mind by the| brief exposition of the grounds of religious union 

holy SP rit, is absolutely necessary for the appre- between the true fillowers of Christ everywhere. 

hending of the Divine mysteries, which are con- | Joseph John Gurney’s statement of his views of 


tained in the doctrines of the gospel.” John 
E:|wards’s Free Dise. concerning truth and er- 
ror, p. 481. 

“ We acknowledge the inward illumination of 
the spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of such things as are revealed in 
the word.”’ Confession of faith by the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminister, since approved by 
the Kirk of Scotland, and the same with that of 
the Independents and particular Baptists. 

Barclay’s assertion, that neither the Scriptures 
nor the natural reason of man, are a more noble 
or certain rule or touchstone, than the iene | 
ate revelation of God’s holy spirit, relates only 
to such as are sensible of its immediate revela- 
tions,'and to the evidence of these revelations in 
the parties themselves to whom they are imme- 
diate. To these, he asserts, they are more noble, 
because Divine, and more certain, because imme- 
diate, than their own private interpretation of 
Scriptures, by reading and study, without the 
illumination of the holy spirit, can be. The spi- 
rit only can ascertain the sense it intends. Some- 
times it communicates a literal, sometimes an 
allegorical sense, a direst, or an allusive sense, a 
theoretical, or an experimental sense. Men are | 
liable to mistake one for another, and without a 
sense of the spirit, must often miss of the mind 
of the spirit. 

We are well apprized of, and have always as- 
serted, that greater and less degrees of Divine 
illumination have been communicated to differ. | 
ent persons; but we also believe, there cannot | 
be any coutrariety, clashing, or dissonance in any 
of its degrees; because it is from one and the 
same spirit; and in what degree soever it appears, 
it speaks one and the same thing in point of 
congruity, and carries its own Divine authority 
with it in every degree. Hence, to suppose a 
disagreement between one degree of it and an- 
other, whilst it can differ in nothing but degree, 
is untrue and absurd. 

To be continued. 








CHarity.—Proportion thy charity to the 
strength of thy estate, lest God proportion thy 
estate to the weakness of thy charity. Let the 
lips of the poor be the trumpet of thy gift, lest 
in seeking applause thou lose thy reward. No- 
thing is more pleasing to God than an open 
hand and a closed mouth. 


* Peal. cxix. 18. 


the universality of divine grace, of the efficacy 
of the atoning sacrifice of Christ to those who 
are destitute of the outward knowledge of it, and 
of the free extension to all men of the love and 
mercy of their one Father and Crestor in hea- 
ven, is striking and appropriate; and when he 
dwells on the peculiar privileges which are 
common to all true believers, his heart warms 
with the theme, and he does not repress his 
longings that the love which cements together 
the varied members of the mystical body of 
Christ may more and more abound; that the 
barriers which ignorance or prejudice has reared 
amongst them may be broken through and de- 
molished ; that Christinns may be enabled in- 
creasingly to strive together for the hope of the 
Gospel ; and that, whilst they individually draw 
nearer to the Fountain of all good, they may be 
enabled yet more perfectly to enjoy ‘the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost ;’ to * keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

From these general views he proceeds to the 
consideration of the Peculiarities of Friends. 
“The term peculiarities,” he says inan explana- 
tory note which ought not to be overlooked, “ has 
been adopted for the sake of convenience and 
perspicuity, and I conceive it to be accurately 
descriptive of those opinions and customs which 
distinguish from other parts of the Church any 
one community of Christians. It is far from my 
intention, by the use of such a term, to conve 
the idea that such distinctions are of little 
practical consequence.” ‘The term as it stood 
in the title page of the work was afterwards ex- 
changed for another more appropriate, but it is 
right that the reader should have before him the 
author’s own explanation of it as originally used. 
The third chapter, on the Perceptible Influence 
and Guidance of the Spirit of Truth, deserves 
the attentive perusal of every serious reader. 
The doctrine involved in it must ever be of the 
utmost practical importance ; as upon its com- 
plete acceptance depends, in no small measure, 
our appreciation and enjoyment of “ the fulness 
of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” Joseph 
John Gurney’s belief that the operations of the 
Holy Spirit upon the soul, are “‘ immediate, di- 
rect, and perceptible,” that “all are furnished 
with an inward guide or monitor who makes his 
voice known, and who, if faithfully obeyed and 
closely followed, will infallibly conduct us into 
true virtue and happiness,” a belief which he 
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here explicitly declares and largely insists upon, 


was to him exceedingly precious. And who 
that has traced his progress in his Journal can 
doubt but that he now wrote of what he had 
himself known and experienced, ‘“ tasted .and 
handled?” ‘To that large class of professing 
Christians who are deterred from accepting this 
truth by the dread of falling into the snares of 
enthusiasm, his observations on the marks by 
which the voice of the Holy Spirit is to be dis- 
cerned from the voice of the stranger may be 
especially commended. 

In the 4th chapter the reasons which have 
led the Society of Friends to the disuse of all 
typical rites in the public worship of God are 
stated with clearness. In connexion with his 
own experience, as recorded in his Journal, this 
chapter is peculiarly interesting, as marking the 
progress of conviction in hisown mind. And 
they who are willing to admit, (and what serious 
reader will shrink from the admission?) that 


Christianity is an essentially spiritual religion, | her account followed. 


can hardly fail to be impressed with the force of | 


the author’s conclusions. | 


The succeeding chapters “on the nature and 
character of the Christian ministry,” “on the 
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spiritual religion i is really, (through adorable and 
unmerited merey,) going forward among our 
young people. I have had to notice it to my in- 
expressible comfort, in several individuals. May 
the Lord preserve them! May no enemy be 
permitted to mar the work! May the wilder- 
ness still become, (as I humbly believe it will) 
the fruitful field, the garden of roses 

On Third-day evening I went out for a ride, 
and the gentle intimations of divine love in the 
heart, brought me into considerable service. I 
felt it right to shape my course to 
There I had an encouraging conversation with 
, and a somewhat powerful oppor- 
tunity with the poor, struggling, and yet unwil- 
ling mother of the family. May the Shepherd 
bring her into the fold. Afterwards, went to 
see a poor woman in the last stage of consump- 
tion. I found her in a suffering state, but | be- 
lieve, open to the word of the Lord, I minis- 
tered the Gospel to her; and solemn prayer on 
"There was both power 
and peace to be felt on the occasion, and I sub- 
sequently found that she died six hours after- 
wards in peace. 

To his sister Elizabeth Fry, who was then at 











selection, preparation, and sppointment of the| Brighton, in a feeble state of health, J. J. Gur- 


ministers of the gospel,” 
women,” and “on silent worship,” will all repay 
an attentive perusal, as well as those in which 
the principles of Friends on the important sub- 
jects of war and oaths, und upon plainness and 
simplicity in dress, and the disuse of complimen- | 
tary language, are stated with much force, clear- | 
ness, and feeling. In the seventh edition, a 
chapter was added explanatory of the C hristian | 
discipline and internal government of the So- 

ciety. They who peruse the work in a humble, 
serious spirit, can hardly fail to profit by it. 
And if the younger members of his own society 


do not find every difficulty that may suggest it- | 


self to their minds fully cleared, they should 
not forget that in this state of being, and uatil 
the eye is opened to see the whole truth in its 
completeness, the portion which may already be 
discovered must necessarily appear imperfect, 
und, in consequence, present difficulties greater 
ot less, according to the extent of such imper- 
fection. Let them carefully weigh, not only the 
difficulties which may appear to them attendant 
upon the author’s conclusions, but also those 
which necessarily attach to the opposite ones. 
And above all let them be very faithful to that 
which they know to be the truth, and never suf- 
f-r any doubts as to that which they 4¢ not yet 
fully uncerstand, to draw them away from those 
cuuvictions, which, in moments of serious re- 
flection, when their hearts have beev humbled 
and made tender, have been plainly manifested 
to them to be of the Lord. 

Sizth day morning, [5th mo. 29th.) I can 
scarcely ceseribe the pleasure which I have felt 


for some days past, in observing that a work of | 


‘on the ministry of| ney writes : = 


Earlham, 7th mo., 2nd, 1824. 


My Betovep Sistrr,— * * It has been 

a matter of painful feeling to me, even selfishly, 
' to have thee brought so low ; and now I can equal- 
| ly rejoice in the hap »py prospect of thy gradual 

| recovery ; for I often find myself much alone, 
| without one in my whole home circle with whom 
| L can fully communicate. . . I had been 
occupied in perusing some sheets of almost un- 
| mixed disapprobation of my book from —,* 
when thy letter arrived stating “John Glaisyer’s 
satisfaction in every sentence.” I was quite 
thankful for such a verdict, from one whose 
judgment I so highly respect ; for itis impossible 
not to be sensible to pain from the decided turn 
against my authorship, which it has given to a 
| certain smail proportion of our own connexions. 
The ceremony of the supper is certainly as the 
“* apple of the eye ” to many of our friends, to a 
degree which it is difficult for me to compre- 
hend. Should we be favored to land safely on 
yon blissful shore, we shall be all Quaker’s there, 
requiring no commemorative ordinances; no 
uninspired ministry; no judicial oaths; no de- 
fensive warfare! It appears to me that ours is 
not what some would make it out to be, a nar- 
row system of human construction, but the ab- 
sence of system, the natural result of genuine 
and unmixed Christianity. This is what Qua- 
kerism ought to be; and what it is, when the 
light of truth has full sway with us. However, 
the occasion which I have lately found to insist 
so much on our peculiarities, has made me very 
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* A “ valued relative,”’ who was not a Friend. 
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sensible how needful it is to dwell in that love, | the tenderest Christian love, under which I was 
which eun overflow all obstructions and distine- | enabled, in parting, to set forth the virtue, the 
tions of feeling between party and party and| unspeakable virtue, of the name of Jesus, 
sect and sect. And yet with the deepest | brought myself and many others, I believe, to 
desire to be preserved in this root of harmo- | tears. 
ny, [ am much bound in the spirit tothe pro-| Of his visit to Ackworth during this journey, 
motion of our own cause; and have often, of | J. J. Gurney remarks:— 
late, felt constrained to uphold it very boldly in 
the ministry of the gospel. Is it not, after all, 
essentially connected with that which is best in 
the world ? : : 
The duodecimo edition of my book is begun 
to be printed ; and I suppose will appear in 
about two months. I have a fourth edition also 





On Fifth day the general committee digested 
their report (of the examination, ] and the whole 
discussion on it was attended with feelings of 
satisfuction and I hope thankfulness. Certainly 
after an absence of four years, I am greatly 
struck with the real progress and improvement 
of this most interesting institution. There is in 
in hand, of the octavo size. The universal ap-| the whole system more of spirit and effect ; and 
probation of Friends has certainly been very sat- | among the dear children, more of civility, more 
isfactory ; and there are the scattered few among | of piety, more of mind. On reflection, I felt 
others, also, whose minds it has remarkably met. | best satisfied to go through the scriptural ex- 
Last evening, we had a party of Friends, which | amination of the whole school. Accordingly 
was pleasant, and ended with a sweet solemnity. | Sixth day was devoted to the girls and Seventh 
Indeed, we have in these parts, cause for thank-| day tothe boys. Both days brought their bles- 
fulness in observing no ambiguous symptoms of | sings with them. The girls performed very 
a ‘‘growth in the truth.” Some of our young | well on the whole, the upper classes exceeding- 
men especially, have now given in their names; |ly well. After their examination, and tea with 
and as a little evidence of it, have become plain | my dear friend Luke Howard, I returned with 
in their dress and language. The meetings, too, | him to read with the girls at seven o’clock. The 
have been sweet and solewn, and well attended. | opportunity which followed was indeed an hour of 
Whata mercy this is! Some tangible evidence | weeping to the dear children. 
that we are not forsaken. 


How precious 
| are the tears of softness and contrition ! 

In the prospect of religious service in the; ‘To examine in succession the five classes of 
North of England, to which he now believed | boys on the following day, I found somewhat 
himself called, he writes, laborious, though highly interesting and every- 

7th mo., 26th.—The week passed in as close | Way encouraging. After tea we settled down to 
and determined occupation as | could well man- | ® religious opportunity with them at seven 
age, the result of which was the complete clear- | o'clock. I attempted to read to them the eighth 
ing off of all business engagements, and the satis- of Romans, but explanation became ministry, 
factory finishing (except the notes) of Section 2, and I was under the necessity of laying down 
Essay 10. To crown the week, I found it ne- | the book, after reading a very few verses. ‘lhe 
cessary to go to Acle on Seventh day evening to | little fellows were soon melted ; the greater part 
attend their Bible meeting, in a barn, an effort | of them, I believe ; and there was & precious so- 
which I did not regret, as it was a very favored | lemnity over us. [ afterwards visited many of 
time. Lord Culthrope, who had been paying | the children in bed, and found them very sweet 





me a visit at Earlham was our excellent chair- | and tender. . . ° 

man. I value the steadiness and almost near- On his return home he thus writes under 
ness of his friendship. Enoch Jacobson, (the date of 

Friend from Norway,) again pleasantly with me} Zarlham, 11th mo., 5th—At most of the 


one day. In the adjournment of the Monthly larger towns I passed two or three days, and 
Meeting on Fifth day, I laid open to men and | held public meetings very generally, and youth’s 
women Friends, my view of holding meetings | meetings in many places. Deep and various, I 
with Friends in Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, | may truly say, were the exercises which I passed 
Nottinghamshire, and Lineolnshire—an ardu-| through ; yet ought I gratefully to acknowledge, 
ous prospect—one which, though of old date, | that in every place the power of truth seemed 
has become more defined within the last few} to prevail. If the question be asked, “ lackest 
days, and has spread not a little. Yesterday was | thou anything?” I can, indeed, humbly an- 
furnished with a full certificate, signed by all | swer, “ nothing, Lord ;” for my merciful Saviour 
present, and evidently signed heartily. By this | has not failed me, that I am aware of, in a sin- 
sweet unity of my brethren and sisters, I trust | gle instance. Sometimes, indeed, the strength 
I may be strengthened in the prosecutivn of my | given seemed just equivalent to the need. At 
undertaking. . ° The afternoon meet- other times, it was dispensed abundantly and 
ing (on the following First day) was very touch- | powerfully. My gift has often been searching, 
ing. I spoke on the declaration of Paul, that | dissecting, severe ; yet, I trust, always in true 
our citizenship is in heaven ; and the flowings of ' love. 
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Earlham, First day night, 11th mo., 7th, 1824. 

It is sweet and consoling to me, amidst many 
discouragements, and some deep trial of mind, 
on my return home to an allotment which is, in 
some very important respects, solitary, to think 
of thee ; and to dwell on the bappy prospect of 
thy becoming more entirely united with Friends. 
Thou knowest my opinion of “ plainness of speech 
and apparel.” It is my deliberate conviction | 
that it is a good testimony, founded on true 
gospel principles, and that, however familiar and | 
universal the contrary may have become, Friends 
are truly bound not to sacrifice one jot or tittle 
of that testimony. I am pleading for no form, 
but for that which I thoroughly believe to be 
a fruit of the Spirit of Christ ; and [ am certain- 
ly anxious that nothing should prevent thy ac- 
ceding to it; not only because I am persuaded 
it is a branch of our duty, but because I well 
know that in thy case, as in that of many others, 
it is likely to be a little door to a wide field—a 
little link on which a great chain will hang. 
What would have become of my dear sister 
ry’s labors, had she resisted the call of duty, 
and reasoned away the required sacrifice ? 

Let me earnestly invite thee to make this a| 
subject of prayer, and to refrain from any other 

ason or speculation respecting it. Follow the 


Shepherd's voice with childlike simplicity. Ours | 
inust be a life of faith; and we must ereeimes | 
suffer our gracious Lord and Master to lead us 


> ° . ° | 
for a season as the “blind, in ways which we | 


knew not, and in paths which we have not 
known.” Heis powerfully alluring thee into 
“the wilderness.” Follow him closely. Cleave 
to thy holy guide, who hath loved thee, and | 
given himself for thee. He will give thee thy 
rich and pleasant vineyards from thence, and 
the valley of Achor—of deep humiliation—for a 
door both of hope and of usefulness, which no 
man shall ever shut. 

12th mo. 17th.—Yesterday I heard of the in-| 
stantaneous and easy death, (after a few days’ 
indisposition) of my beloved and truly honored 
friend, Samuel Alexander, aged 75. I have | 
often said of late, that I scarcely knew any one 
who so much corresponded with my ideas of | 
Christian perfection as this dear friend. I had | 
a peculiar reverence for him, the more so be- 
cause of his deep humility, for self was of no re- 
putation with him. In such a ease as his, I am | 
inclined to think that sudden dissolution may 
be considered a real blessing. But O the ne-| 
cessity of bei ing re ady at any moment! 

12th mo. 39th. My religious principles are 
likely to be pat (I mean in my own mind) to 
rather a severe test, by the reviews which are 
now rapidly coming oat ‘of my work. How can 
I expect that the ‘world, or the church at large, 
will do otherwise than frown, at present, on the 
peculiar tenets of our little sect ? Yet I may, | 
{ think, with humility and gratitude confess, | 
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that, after ‘ooul eoaliiet from fears ar doubts, 
which are very apt to assail me, I am permitted 
time after time, to find rest in the persuasion, 
that the trath, as we have been taught to held 
it, (without any disparagement of others in their 
own place, ) “the trath as it is in Jesus.” 
And neveram I so sensible of this satisfaction, 
as when my soul, in the hours of public worship, 
is gathered into deep quietness and solemnity 
before God. 

The year 1825 was spent by Joseph John 
Gurney ‘mostly athome. The Journal of this 
period derives its interest more from the value 
of the experience which it unfolds, and the re- 
flections which are here and there scattered 
through it, than from the newness or variety of 
the incidents recorded. Not a few will read 
with an additional interest the numerous and 
emphatic allusions made by Joseph John Gur- 
ney to the peculiar principles of his own reli- 
gious society, whilst they recollect that he was 
now deeply engaged in the completion of his 
Essays on Christianity. 

Ist mo., 30th—The past week has been ex- 
ceedingly full. Karl B here two days. I 
hope the right standard has been in some de- 
gree maintained. 

A considerable weight of discouragement has 
been my companion with regard to our religious 
society. I am sometimes laden with mournful 
apprehensions that it is decaying and withering 
away, and that this “ good thing,” as I appre- 
hend it to be, should after a season be no wore 
seen on theearth. Perhaps there is nothing 
which requires so deep a submission of soul to 
the divine will, as a point of this description. 
Yet how obviously incumbent upon us it is to 
bow very low before the Lord our God, and i 
every thing to breathe the language “ Thy will 
be done.” Sometimes brighter hop es arise, and 
the strong persuasion that ‘the thing is good and 
ealeulated in an eminent degree to promote the 
glory of God, gives rise to the belief that it will 
yet take root, and again in due time spread 
among men. 

2nd mo. 6th.—I have been much ergaged 
“ overseership” with some individuals. One 
case has interested me rather anxiously. It is 
that of a young woman, who, I believe, would 
do well in adopting the language and simple 
dress of a Friend. Such examples are wanted 
amongst us, yet we have need of long patience. 
| The power of an endless life is the gr at thing 
to aim at; which I believe is much promote d 
| by obedier nee in the day of small things; and I 


| humbly trust more of this power will, in the end, 


be manifested within our peaceful bord rs = l 


| will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fal- 


len, and close up the breaches thereof, and I will 
raise up his ruins and I will build it as in days 
of old.” —[ cannot doubt that this prophecy is 
being accomplished, and will be accomplished in 
the Christian church ; and it appears to we to 
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involve the ultimate growth and establishment 
of those spiritual and unsophisticated principles 
which our Society professes. But the Lord 
only knows his own wise and gracious designs. 

2d mo , Lith. I have been a good deal struck 
and affected with the extraordinary want of spi- 
ritual apprehension which appears to me to be 
evinced by the reviews of my work on Friends, 
in religious publications. How is it that the 
religious world refuses its sanction so entirely 
to practical principles, especially as it relates to 
the ministry and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
which [ may say, we know to be true? Lord, 
send forth thy light and thy truth! What is 
man without them? 

2d mo., 27th. I wish solemnly to record my 
full and clear apprehension (much sealed on my 
spirit this week), that, when unassisted by the 
Spirit of Truth, [ am, as to every religious work, 
dry and unprofitable. God alone is sufficient 
for these things. The unction is everything. 
— { not then heartily subscribe to the inspired 
exclamation, “ Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, 
but unto thy name be the glory!” 


. To Henry Brady. 
Earlham, 6th mo., 9th, 1825. 


[ have been often led of late to reflect 
on the very strong encouragement held out to 
us in Scripture to pray for the Holy Spirit. I 
wish to be more diligent myself, and to encourage 
those | love to greater diligence in this duty. 
The Holy Spirit can yet do wonders for us, in 
consoling amidst sorrow, in cleansing from sin, 
in anointing for service. May the gift of grace 
be thine, my dear friend, in all these respects. 

I never, [ think, felt more thoroughly per- 
snaded of the importance of your labors in the 
reliyious instruction of the children at Ackworth. 
The late Yearly Meeting evidently showed forth 
the fruits of the Society’s increased care iu this 
respect. Such a hopeful rising generation I 
think [I never before witnessed; and many 
Friends who had attended twenty or thirty 
Yearly Meetings, or more, have borne a similar 
testimony. The arising of the power of divine 
life from meeting to meeting was most cheering 
and animating. My dear sister Elizabeth Fry 
and myself held a youth’s meeting; an evening 
being appointed by the Yearly Meeting for the 
purpose. It was a noble assemblage: I suppose 


* * 


10th mo., 17th. Yesterday was spent away 
from Norwich. After some uneasiness about 
our own flock, and some notion that I might 
hold a public meeting in the evening, I felt 
quieted in the belief that I might leave Nor- 
wich, and all its concerns, to the Master; and I 
wish to record it, that on this and other occa- 
sions, [ have felt quite as much peace in abstuin- 
ing from services, suggested by my own zeal and 
natural ardor in pursuit of the great object, as 
I have felt at other times in a faithful perfor- 
mance of that which he really requires. Let 
me take the lesson deeply home ! 

My dear uncle and myself passed the morn- 
ing in attending Wymoudham meeting, and in 
fulfilling our commission respecting a visit to 
the tithe-payers. The day was satisfactory. 

10th mo., 24th. Since I last wrote, 1 have 
been, as it were, flooded by a rapid current of 
| interest, chiefly in the Slavery concern, which, 
| with the party at Earlham connected with it, 
| eceupied fourth, fifth, and part of sixth day. 
The party staying here consisted of Lord and 
Lady William Bentinck, Lord Gosford, Lord 
| Calthorpe, the Lushingtons, Buxtons, Ho:res, 
| Hankinsons, &c. It was particularly satisfacto- 
| ry, pleasant, and useful, without undue excita- 
tion ; and, through preserving favor, I did net 
feel dislocated from my usual condition. The 
readings on fifth and sixth day mornings were 
attended by all the party, and were very solemn 
and reviving. The holy oil was poured forth 
for our instruction and refreshment—a favor for 
which I cannot be sufficiently thankful ; and 
O, that under such mercies, self may be kept 
prostrate in the dust! 

(To be continued.) 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE OR LAW. 


Where shall they go? This is a question for 
the friends of colonization to answer 

We have recvived the following facts from the 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society. 
They were communicated to him by one of the 
executors, a gentleman well known to us, of the 
very highest re<pectability :-— 

About a year ago a gentleman residing in 
| Georgia departed this life, leaving a very large 
estate, consisting mainly of lands and negroes. 
| He left a will in due form, of which he appoint- 


nearly two thousand were present, and some | ed five persons executors. Upon an examination 
hundreds, it was said, could find no entrance. | of his will they were at once fully satisfied that 
I trust it was a time of instruction and gathering | the great leading object of the deceased was to 
to them, as it was of the deepest exercise to us. | secure to his negroes (about 150 in number) 

I have been holding several meetings since | emancipation from bondage, and to place them 
the Yearly Meeting, chiefly in Suffolk. There {is comfortable circumstances as free people. To 
are many symptoms, I trust, abroad that the | effect this his will provides that his executors 
truth is making progress.,and this ought to | should, at as early a dayas practicable, dispose of 
cheer our hearts. And though I suppose we | sufficient property therein pointed out, and raise 
are never likely to be a great multitude, yet I | sufficient funds for the purpose of removing the 
feel much hope that we shall in due season be a | whole of his negroes to one of the states of 
strong and lively, if not a numerous body. | Indiana or Illinois, and there purchase and pro- 
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cure for the comfortable settlement of his said 
negroes a sufficient quantity of good arable land, 
with sufficient timber thereon, and to bave them 
furnished with every necessary outfit to make 
them a comfortable agricultural people : including 
wagons and teams and all necessary implements 
of husbandry, with all necessary and convenient 
articles for house keeping, and also a good supply 
of provisions for one year. 

The testator left neither wife nor child, brother 
nor sister. He had some nephews and nieces, to 
whom, after providing in the most liberal manner 
for his negroes, as set forth above, he left the 
residue of his estate. They will inherit a very 
handsome property; but he stipulated that if any 
of these heirs should make any attempt to de- 
feat or thwart his wishes in regard to his negroes, 
then in that case such offender should be ab- 
solutely disinherited from all interest whatever, 
and their share or shares should be applied to 
the use and benefit of the poor of the county in 
which he lived. 

One of the executors, immediately after he ascer- 
tained the responsibilities which would devolve 
upon the executors, opened a correspondence 
with the Governor of Indiana and Illinois, and 
he soon learned that the negroes could not be 
admitted and established in either of those States 
upon the terms provided for by the testator. 
The will, therefore, cannot be literally carried 
out.— Colonization Herald, 
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The subject which is brought into view in the 
present number, by an article copied from the 
National Intelligencer of the 1th ult., is unques- 
tionably worthy of the earnest attention and seri- 
ous consideration of our citizens; and particularly 
of those who possess an influence over the mea- 
sures of government. That the native inhabitants 
of this extended continent, were, when first visited 
by the people of Western Europe, a wild erratic 
race, olien engaged in sanguinary conflicts with 
each other, and frequently exposed to the pressure 
of want, cannot be denied ; yet it is equally unde- 
niable that the encroachments of the white race 
have greatly reduced their means of support. The 
lands, whose rude and imperfect cultivation once 
served to eke out the de 
ous supplies of the chase, havein great part fallen 
he animals on 
which they chiefly depended for food, have re 
ceded on the approach of civilized man. 


into the possession of others ; and t 


experience of more than three centuries has suf- 


ficiently proved, that an uncivilized race cannot | 


jong maintain its standing by the side of one in 


which arts and science are cultivated. Melan- 


ficiencies ‘in the precari- 


The | 
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choly as the consideration must be, we can 
scarcely evade the conviction that the native tribes 
must be brought within the pale of civilization, 
or they must vanish from the earth, leaving their 
name and memory to point a moral or adorna 
tale. But can we suppose that an all-wise and 
beneficent Providence, who regards with an eye 
of equal regard all the souls he has made, ever 
designed that the introduction of Christianity and 
civilization into the western world, should be the 
means of sweeping away the noble races that for- 
merly occupied it? May we not rather believe 
that the discovery and colonization of America 
were among the means divinely appointed, by 
which the promise to Abraham should be verified, 
that in him and his seed all nations of the earth 
shall be blessed? That Christianity, to which 
this promise unquestionably refers, is a blessing 
to all who receive and embrace it, is a solemn 
truth, whether viewed in relation to the present 
life, or that which is to come. 


The purblind and bigoted philosophy which 
denies to the native Indian a capacity for civiliza- 
tion and the reception of Christianity, is amply 
refuted by the success of Elliot and Mayhew in the 
17th century, the Moravians in the 18th, and the 
more modern improvements among the Cherokees 
and the Shawnees. No smail part of the difficulty 
hitherto experienced in promoting civilization 
among the Indians, may be fairly traced to the 
uncertain tenure by which their lands are mostly 
held. The chiefs are generally authorized, or at 
least assume the authority to sell their lands with- 
out consulting the people; and it is well under- 
stood that when sales are made, the chiefs take 
care of their own interests. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that some measures may be devised, before 
it is too, late to attach these people to fixed loca- 
tions, where they may feel that they have a coun- 
try anda home. We cannot expect that they will 
acquire, to their full extent, the arts and habits of 
civilized life, until they find the land on which 
they reside permanently attached to them. The 
friends of this injured race will await the measures 
of our government in relation to them with no 
ordinary interest. 


Married, at Friends’ Meeting at Oak Ridge, In- 
diana, on the 20th of 10th month last, Ricnarp 
Jones, of Wabash Monthly Meeting, to Mary 
Exizazetu, daughter of Elias and Jane Carey, of 
Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 





——, At same place, on the 25th of the 
| Tenth month last, Daniet McPurerson to ELEANOR 
| JONES. 


, At Centre on same day, Nixon Wins: 
Low to Cyntu1a ANN, daughter of Denny and 


| Mary Jay. 
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month, Samue. L. Osporn to Mary, danghter of 
Spencer and Julia Reeder. The three last ail mem- 
bers of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


, Fourth day, the Ist of 11th month, 1854, 
at Friends Meeting, Westfork, in Clinton County, 
Ohio, Wittiam Hunt to Mary Jane, daughter of 
Mahlon and Anne Hockett. 








, At Friends’ Meeting House, in Weare, 
Hillsborongh Co., N. H., on the 9th ult., Wittram 
H. Perry, of South Kingston, R. I., to Saran A. 
Nicuous, of Weare, N. H. 





Diep, at her residence in Martinsville, Clinton 
County, Ohio, on the 2d of 11th month, 1854, Anne, 
wife of Dr. Daniel Carey, in the 44th year of her 
age. She was a member of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting. 





, On the Ist of 7th month last at Jonesbo- 
rough, Grant County, Indiana, of a protracted dis- 
ease of a pulmonary character, Daniex H. Jones, 
in the 59th year of his age ; a member of White- 
water Monthly Meeting. 





Atthe residence of his step-father Asa 
Peac ock, in Grant County, Indiana, of typhoid 
fever, Jonatuan Jones, in the 17th year of his 
age ; a member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 


, At her residence in Springborough, War. 
ren County, Ohio, on the 22d of 10th mo., last, 
Desoran Bateman, in the 79th year of her age; 

a much esteemed Elder and member of Springbo- 
rough Monthly Meeting. 


In Guilford County, N. C., on the Ith ult., 
Miniam Swain, widow of Reuel Swain, in the 


78th year of her age; a member and Elder of 
Wengorder Monthly Meeting. 








—, Of Consumption, at his residence, Eu 
Haworrn, on the Ilth of 10th mo., in the 49th 
year of his age ; a member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, lows. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town, will meet there on Fourth 
day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admission to meet at 8 
o’clock the same morning, and the Committee on 
Tustruction at 7 o’clock the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee to assemble there on 
Seventh day, the 2d of the month, and to spend 
Second and Third days of the following week it 
examination of the schools. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philada., 11th mo. 25th, 1854. 





BURRITT’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 


Will be pub blished by George W. Taylor, N. W. 
corner of 5th and Cherry streets., Philada. 


Marriep,—At Little Ridge, on the 26th of or 
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INDIAN TERRITORIES. 


Some eighteen or twenty years ago a propo- 
‘sition was introduced into Congress for the orga- 
nization of several of the more improved tribes 
of Indians west of the Mississippi into a repre- 
sentative confederacy, or step towards self-go- 
vernment, with a view to their further progress 
in political knowledge and civilization and ulti- 
mate incorporation into the American Union. 
The scheme was probably then premature; at 
any rate it did not find sufficient favor in Con- 
gress, and was relinquished; but it has given 
us pleasure to perceive that the philanthropic 
purpose has been revived under better auspices 
and we hope with a better prospect of success. 

It is only within a week or two past that we 
have been able to give any attention to an elabo- 
rate report made in the Senate in July last, ae- 
companied by ‘a bill to establish and organize 
the territories of Chel-o-kee, Muscogee, and Chah- 
ta.”” The subject is one of deep interest to the 
philanthropist and the statesman, and Mr. John- 
son, of Arkansas, who made the report, and who 
no doubt prepared the bill, seems to have studied 
it with a true American spirit, actuated doubt- 
less by the paramount motives of justice and 
humanity to a race of natives who, though they 
have been in many respects treated with tender- 
ness and consideration by the government, have 
been dispossessed of their early homes and made 
the victims of that unsparing mania for acquisi- 
tion and expansion which has been the besetting 
passion of uur people and government under all 
administrations, more or less, since the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana. Had it been the good fortune 
of Mr. Johnson to submit his territorial experi- 
ment before the introduction of the Nebraska 
bill into the Senate, it might have taken the 
place of that measure of evil omen, and the 
civilized tribes inhabiting the territory of Kansas 
and south of it—the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws—might have been by this time 
on the high road to political equality with the 
other territories of the Union. Those tribes 
possess now a quasi government, under laws 
enacted and officers chosen by themselves. They 
have long abandoned the chase for the pursuits 
of agriculture; they have schools, churches, 
fields, fences, roads, flocks, and herds—and, per- 
haps, a higher evidence of advancement than all 
others—a newspaper. ‘They would, in fact, do 
credit to the citizenship of any country. 

We confess we are pleased with this benevo- 
— effort of Mr. Johnson to rescue a remnant 
| of the aboriginal races from the fate which has 
| already befallen some, and which must ultimately 


The first number will be issued in the oi overtake many of them, unless a policy of wis- 
month, inst , for the first of the year 1855, and will | dom and benevolence like the present shall be 
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interposed as a barrier to the lust for Indian 
ds, and lay the foundation of a happier destiny 
for the aboriginal races. 


The bill was introduced at too late a period 
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of the session to be fully discussed, and it was 
postponed to and made the special order for the 
15th of December next. There are many parts 
of it, perhaps, which might be rendered more 
acceptable, but the main features of it are such 
that we should be sorry to see changed. We 
shall find oreasion hereafter to recur to this in- 
teresting subject. In the mean time we cannot 
better show its importance than in the closing 
remarks of the Report itself. 


Extract from the Report. 

“It is evident that the bill proposes a radical 
change in our policy towards these particular 
tribes. It is time such a chunge should take | 
place. We have solemnly stipulated with the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws that they shall have | 


the jurisdiction and governmen nt of all persons | 


and property within their limits, so that no State 
or territory shall ever have the right to pass laws 
for their government; that no part of the land 


granted thom shall eter be embraced in any ter- | 


ritery or State; and that they shall be forever 
secure against all laws except those passed by 
their own national councils, not meanistee with 
the constitution, treaties, and laws of the United 
States, and except such as have been enacted by 
Congress to the extent that they are required 
under the constitution to exercise legislation over 
Indian affairs. 
the same stipulations with the Cherokees and | 
Creeks Their lands cannot be included within | 


oo ; amet 
the limits of any State or territory, or their right 
to be governed by their own laws taken from | 


them. These are the provisions of solemn 
treaties—a part of the supreme law of the land. 


They are not to be violated without national dis- | 


grace and dishonor. 


‘In addition to these stipulations it is well | 


known that these different nations have at pre- 
sent, and will continue to have so long as they 
remain in their present condition, insuperable 


objections to uniting with each other in any form 
The plan of an alliance or con- | 


of government. 
federation was suggested in 1831 by the Secre- 
tary of War; but it has never found any favor 
with the Indians, nor will it ever, unless under 
the operation of this bill. It is utterly imprac- 
ticable at present to establish any single terri- 
torial government to include them all; and to 
include them in a territory to be inhabited by 
white men, would be an open and shameless 
violation of the most sacred and solemn treaty 
stipulations. 

‘¢ In the mean time it is written that the white 
race must advance. They have trespassed and 
settled on Indian lands heretofore, in defiance 
of acts of Congress and proclamations, at the 


risk of war and of their lives; and they will do | 
This bill offers the only means at all 


80 again. 
plausible of opening this valuable country to our 
people, and at the same time of preserving un- 
stained the national faith and honour, and saving 


We have made, in substance, | 


from ultimate destruction these brave and unfor- 
tunate tribes. 

“If it should fail in these great objects, we at 
least shalf have done our duty, and the sin of 
broken treaties and violated national faith will 
not rest upon our heads. These Indians are iu 
our hands. God has placed them in our care. 
| It is we who shall be called on to account 

| for them. The system which the bill proposes 
will entail some expense upon the treasury. But 
we may say to that, as was said by Gen. Knox, 
that a system of coercion and oppression would 
probably amount, in the end, to a far larger sum 
| of money; and it is certain that the blood and 
| injustice which would stain the character of the 
nation would be beyond all pecuniary calculation. 


i 


“The committce entertain a sanguine belief 
that the ultimate results of the bill will be all 
|that the friends of the Indians desire, and all 
that the dictates of humanity, the interests of 
our own people, aud the principles of justice, 
| good faith, and honor demand; and they there- 
| fore again recommend its passage.” — Nut. Jntel. 


For Friends’ Review. 

“ Friends’ Western Sewing Circle” report, 
that during the year ending Eleventh mo. 20th, 
1854, they have made up and distributed among 
| the poor of our city, (and a considerable part to 
'the colored portion thereof,) upwards of 200 
garments, and 80 vards of material. Amount 
of cash received in donations and subscriptions 
$108.50; ditto in Dry Goods as follows, viz: 
1 piece scarlet flan. from Wm. D. Jones; 1 
piece canton flannel John Tatum ; 1 ditto J. L. 
| Baily. 

Of the whole amount of cash re- 
ceived, viz: 
There has been expended for dry 


goods, 102.62 


Leaving a balance of $5.88 


To those kind friends who, from time to time, 
have furnished us with the means of clothing 
the destitute objects brought to our notice, we 
| would observe, that the distributors, (being 
| chiefly visitors of “The Union Benevolent As- 
| sociation,” ) are presumed to exercise their wont- 
|ed discrimination in the appropriation thereof. 
We need scarcely remind our contributors, and 
those who feel disposed to assist us, that the ap- 
prouching season will probably bring with it 
more than the usual claims upon the sympathy 
‘and aid of those to whom a kind Providence 
has entrusted the means whereby to relieve their 
less outwardly favored fellow creatures. 

Donations in clothing or material may be left 
at L. Nicholson’s, No. 24 south 12th St. 

Ditto in money, with our Treasurer, Mary M. 
Kimber, No. 374 Arch St. 
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ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Continued from page 24. 


Is man of adivine birth and stock? coming 
from God, and, when he fulfils the law and in-| 
tention of his creation, returniug to him aga n ? 
We need no more than his language to prove it. 
So much is there in that which could never have 
existed on any other supposition. How else 
could all those words which testify of his rela- 
tion to God, and of his consciousness of this re- 
lation, and which ground themselves thereon, 
have found their way into this, the veritable 
transcript of his ivnermost life, the genuine ut- | 
terance of the faith and hope which is in him ? 
On no other theory than this could we explain 
that great and preponderating weight thrown in- 
to the scale of goodness and truth, which, de-| 
spite of all in the other scale, we must needs 
acknowledge in every language to be there. How 
else shall we account for that sympathy with the 
right, that testimony against the wrong, which, 
despite of all its aberrations and _perversivns, 
is yet its prevailing groundtove ? 

But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from 
the heights of his original creation? We need 
no more than his language to prove it. Like 
everything else about him, it bears at once the 
stamp of his greatness and of his degradation, 
of his glory and of his shame. What dark and 
sombre threads he must have woven into the 
tissue of his life, before we could trace such 
dark ones running through the tissue of his lan- 
guage! What facts of wickedness and wo must 
have existed in the first, ere there could be such 
words to designate these as are found in the last. 
There have been aiways those who have sought 
to make light of the hurts which man has in- 
flicted on himself, of the sickness with which he 
is sick; who would fain persuade themselves 
and others that moralists and divines, if they 
have not quite invented, have yet enormously 
exaggerated, these. But are these’ statements 
found only in scripture and in sermons? Are 
there not mournful corroborations of their truth 
imprinted deeply upon every region of man’s| 
natural and spiritual life, and on none more 
deeply than on his language? It needs no more | 
than to open a dictionary, and to cast our eye | 
though:fully down a few columns, aud we shall | 
find abundant confirmation of this sadder and | 
sterner estimate of man’s moral and spiritual | 
condition. How else shall we explain this long 
catalogue of words, having all to do with sin, or 
with sorrow, or with both? How came they! 
there? We may be quite sure that they were 
not invented without being needed, that they 
have each a correlative in the world of realities. 
[ open the first letter of the alphabet; what 
means this ‘‘ah,” this “alas,’”’ these deep and 
long-drawn sighs of humanity, which at once we 
encounter there? And then presently follow 
words such as these: “ wffliction,” ‘“ agony,” 
“anguish,” ‘assassin,’ “ atheist,” “avarice,” ’ 
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and twenty more—words, you will observe, for 
the most part not laid up in the recesses of the 
language, to be drawn forth and used at rare op- 
portunities, but oceupying, many of them its 
foremost ranks. And indeed, as regards abun- 
dance, it is a melancholy thing to observe how 
much richer is every vocabulary in words that 
set forth sins, than in those that set forth graces. 
When St. Paul (Gal. v. 19-23) would put these 
against those, “the works of the flesh ” against 
“the fruit of the Spirit,” those are seventeen, 
these only nine; and where do we find in serip- 
ture such lists of graces, as we do at 2 Tim. iii. 
2, Rom. i. 29-31, of their opposites ? 

Nor can | help taking note, in the oversight 
and muster from this point of view of the words 
which constitute a language, of the manner in 
which it has been put to all its resources that so 
it may express the infinite varieties, now of hu- 
man suffering, now of humansin. Thus what a 
fearful thing is it that any language should have 
a word expressive of the pleasure which men 
feel at the calamities of others; for the exist- 
ence of the word bears testimony to the exist- 
ence of the thing. And yet in more than one 
such a word is found. Nor are there wanting, 
I suppose, in any language, words which are the 
mournful record of the strange wickedness which 
the ygeniusof man, so fertile in evil, has invented. 

And our dictionaries, while they te!l us much, 
yet will not tell us all. How shamefully rich is 
the language of the vulgar everywhere, in words 
which are not allowed to find their way into 
books, yet which live as a sinful oral tradition on 
the lips of men, to set forth that which is un- 
holy and impure. And of these words, as no 
less of those which have to do with the kindred 
sins of revelling and excess, how many set the 
evil forth with an evident sympathy and appro- 
bation, as taking part with the sin against Him 
who has forbidden it under pain of his extre- 
mest displeasure. How much wit, how much 
talent, yea, how much imagination must have 
stood in the service of sin, before it could have 


| a nomenclature so rich, so varied, and often so 


Heaven-defying as it has. 

How many words men have dragged downward 
with themselves, and made partakers moreor less 
of their own fall. Having originally an honorable 
significance, they have yet, with the deteriora- 
tion and degeneration of those that used them, 
deterivrated and degenerated too. What a mul- 
titude of words originally harmless, have as- 
sumed a harmful as their secondary meaning ; 
how many worthy have acquired an unworthy. 
Thus “knave’’? meant once no more than lad 
(nor does it now in German mean more), “ vil- 
lain” than peasant; a “ boor” was only a far- 
mer, a “varlet’’ was but a serving man, a 
“churl” but a strong fellow. “ Time-server” 
was used two hundred years ago quite as often 
for one in an honorable as in a dishonorable 
sense ‘serving the time.” “ Conceits” had 
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once nothing conceited in them; “ oficioew” 
had reference to offices of kindness and not of 
busy meddling; ‘* moody ” was that which per- 
tained toa man’s mood, without any gloom or 
sullenness implied. ‘‘ Demure ” (which is, “ des- 
meeurs,” of good manners), conveyed no hint, 
as it does now, of an over-doing of the outward 
demonstrations of modesty. In * crafty ’’ and 
“cunning” there was nothing of crooked wis- 
dom implied, but only knowledge and skill; 
‘‘ craft,” indeed, still retains very often its more 
honorable use, a man’s “ craft” being his skill, 
and then the trade in which he is well skilled. 
Aud think you that the Magdalen could have 
ever given us “maudlin” in its present con- 
temptuous application, if the tears of peniten- 
tial weeping had been held in due honor in the 
world? “ Tinsel,” from the French “ étincelle,” 
meant once anything that sparkles or glistens; 
thus “cloth of tinsel”? would be cloth in- 
wrought with silver and gold; but the sad ex- 
perience that “all is not gold that glitters,” 
that much whieh shows fair and specious to the 
eye is yet worthless in reality, has caused the 
word imperceptibly to assume the meaning which 
it now has, and when we speak of “tinsel,” 
either literally or figuratively, we always mean 
now that which has no reality of sterling worth 
underlying the glittering and specious shows 
which it makes. “ Tawdry,” which isa word 
of curious derivation, though I will not pause to 
go into it, has undergone exactly the same pro- 
cess; it once conveyed no imitation of mean fi- 
nery, or shabby splendor, as it now does. 

A like deterioration through use may be traced 
in the word “to resent.” It was not very long 
ago that Barrow could speak of the good man as 
a faithful “resenter” and requiter of benefits ; 
of the duty of testifying an affectionate “ re- 
sentment” of our obligations to God. But 
alas! the memory of benefits fades and fails 
from us so much more quickly than that of in- 
juries ; that which we afterward remember and 
revolve in our minds is so much more predomi- 
naotly the wrongs real or imaginary which men 
have done us, than the favors they have bestowed 
on us, that “to resent” in our modern English 
has come to be confined entirely to that deep re- 
flective displeasure which men entertain against 
those that have done, or whom they believe to 
have done them a wrong. And this leads us to 
inquire how it comes to pass that we do not speak 
of the “ retaliation ” 
“retaliation” of injuries? The word does but 
signify the again rendering as much as we have 
received ; 
of in regard of benefits than of wrongs, that the 
word, though not altogether unused in this its 
worthier sense, has yet a strange and somewhat 
unusual sound in our ears when so employed. 
Were we to speak of a man “ retaliating” kind- 
nesses, [ am not sure that every one would un- 
derstand us. 


of benefits, as often as the | 


but this is so much seldomer thought | 
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Neither is it altogether satisfactory to ) take 
note that “animosity ’’ according to its deriva- 
tion, meansno more than “ spiritedness ;”’ that in 
the first use of the word in the later Latin to 
which it belongs, it was employed in this sense ; 
was applied, for instance, to the spirit and fiery 
courage of the horse ; but that now it is applied 
to only one kind of vigor and activity, that 
namely which is displayed in enmity and hate, 
and expresses a spiritedness in these. Does not 
this look too much as if these oftenest stirred 
men to a lively and vigorous activity ? 

And then what a mournful witness for the 
hard and unrighteous judgments we habitually 
form of one another lies in the word “ preju- 
dice.”” The word of itself means plainly no more 
than “a judgment formed beforehand,” without 
affirming anything as to whether that judgment 
be favorable or unfavorable to the person about 
whom it is formed. Yet so predominantly do 
we form harsh, unfavorable judgments of others 
before knowledge and experience, that a “ pre- 
judice” or judgment before knowledge and not 
grounded on evidence, is almost always taken to 
signify an unfavorable anticipation about one; 
and “ prejudicial,” has actually acquired a se- 
condary meaning of anything which is mischie- 
vous or injurious. 

As these words are a testimony to the sin of 
man, so there is a signal testimony to his in/ir- 
mity, to the limitation of human faculties and 
human knowledge, in the word “to retract.” 
To retract means properly, as its derivation de- 
clares, no more than to handle over again, to re- 
consider. And yet, so certain are we to find in 
a subject which we reconsider or handle a sec- 
ond time, that which was at the first rashly, in- 
accurately stated, that which needs therefore to 
be amended, modified, withdrawn ; that “ to re- 
tract’ could not tarry long with its primary 
meaning of reconsidering ; and has come to sig- 
nify, as we commonly use it, “to withdraw.” 
Thus a great writer of the Latin church, at the 
close of his life wishing to amend whatever he 
might now perceive in his various published 
works to have been incautiously or incorrectly 
stated, gave to the book in which he carried out 
this intention (for they had then no such oppor- 
tunities as second and third editions afford now) 
this very name of “ Ketractations,” being strictly 
‘“‘Rehandlings,” but in fact, as any one tarning 
to the work will at once perceive, ‘withdrawings 
of various statements, which he now considered 
to need thus to be withdrawn. What a seal 
does this word’s acquisition of such a secondary 
use as this set to the proverb, to err is human. 

At the same time urging, asJ have thus done, 
this degeneration of words, I should greatly err, 
if I failed to bring before you the fact that a 
parallel process of purifying and ennobling bas 
also been going forward, especially, through the 
influences of Divine faith working in the world ; 
which, as it has turned men from evil to good, 
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or lifted them from a lower earthly goodness to 

a higher heavenly, so has it in like manner ele- 
vated, purified, and ennobled a multitude of the 
words which they employ, until those which 
once expressed only an earthly good, express 
now a heavenly. The gospel of Christ, as it is 
the redemption of man, so is it in a multitude of 
instances the redemption of his word, freeing it 
from the bondage of corruption, that it should 
no longer be subject to vanity, nor stand any 
more in the service of sin or of the world, but 
in the service of God and of histruth. In the 
Greek language there isa word for “ humility ;” 
but this humility meant for the Greek—that is, 
with very rarest exceptions—meanness of spirit. 
He who brought in the Christian grace of hu- 
mility did in so doing rescue also the word which 
expressed it for nobler uses, and to a far higher 
dignity than hitherto it had attained. ‘There 
were “angels” before heaven had been opened, 
but these only earthly messengers ; ‘ martyrs” 
also, or witnesses, but these not unto blood, nor 
yet for God’s highest truth, “apostles,” but 
sent of men; “ evangels,” but not of the king- 
dom of heaven; “ advocates,’”’ but not “ with 
the Father.” ‘ Paradise” was a word common 
in slightly differert forms to almost all the na- 
tions of the East; but they meant by it only 
some royal park or garden of delights, till for 
the Jew it was exalted t» signify the wondrous 
abode of our first parents; and higher honors 
awaited it still, when, on the lips of the Lord, it 
signified the blissful waiting-place of faithful 
departed souls (Luke xxiii. 43); yea, the bea- 
veuly blessedness itself (Rev. ii. 7). Nor was 
the word “regeneration’’ unknown to the | 
(ireeks : they could speak of the earth’s regene- 

ration in the spring-time, of memory as the re- 

generation of knowledge; the Jewish historian | 
vould describe the return of bis countrymen from | 
the Babylonian captivity, and their re-establish- | 
ment under Cyrus in their own land, as the re- 

veneration of the Jewish state; but still the 

word, on the lips of either Jew or Greek, was 

very far removed from that honor reserved for it 

in the Christian dispensation—namely, that it 

should be the bearer of one of the chiefest and 

most blessed mysteries of the faith. And many 

other words in like manner there are “ fetched 

trom the very dregs of paganism,” as ove has 

said, which words the Holy Spirit has not re- 
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The Slave System and the Free System compared 


—the Influence of each on the Value of Real 
Estate. 


Mr. Epitor,—In a late issue of your paper, 
you notice an article from a Virginia paper, the 
object of which appears to be to show the increase 
of wealth which the slave s)stem has secured to 
Virginia over New York, under the free system. 
The following statistics, taken from the Report of 
the Commissioner of Patents, (S. | oc. 118) will 
throw some further light upon the same subject : 


‘The number of acres of land in 


New York is ; : 19,118,988 
The amount cultivated in improved 
farms : : ‘12,408,963 


Within a fraction of two-thirds of the whole. 
The cash value of improved farms 

4 ‘ , ° - $554,5416,642 
The population sustained 3,070,000 
The number of acres in Virginia is 26,153,531 


Improved farms , 10,361,155 
Cash value of improved farms $216,401,441 
The free population / é 940,000 


Or, if we include a portion of their property 
as persons, and adopt the constitutional ratio of 
five chattels equal to three persons, it would 
make the population of Virginia about 1,236,000. 

Here, then, we have the data for a comparison 
of the two systems. And fist, in relation to the 
improvement of the soil. New York has more 
than three-fifths of her soil in improved farms, 
while Virgivia has less than two-fifths. If Vir- 
ginia had as much of her soil improved, in propor- 
tion to the who'e, as New York, it would amount 
to within a fraction of 17,500,000 acres, while 
the actual number is only 10,3 1,000—a differ- 
ence of more than 7,000,000 acres of unbroken 
wilderness—an extent of territory equal to two 
entire States as large as Massachusetts, which 
slavery has left wild and barren, but- which in 
New York is wrought into cultivated and pro- 
ductive farms. 

2d. In relation to the cash value of farms in 
the two States, respectively : 


Cash value in New York $544 546,642 
Equal to $44 75 per acre. 
Cash value in Virginia $216,401,441 


Less than $21 per acre. 


Here, then, is a dead loss to Virginia of more 
than 7,000,000 acres in the extent of her in- 


fused to employ for the setting forth of the great | proved lands, and about $24 on every acre in its 


truths of our redemption. Reversing in this | 
the impious deed of Belshazzar, who profaned | 
the sacred vessels of God’s house to sinful and | 
idolatrous uses (Dan. v. 2), that blessed Spirit 
has often consecrated the very idol vessels of | 
Babylon to the service of the sanctuary. 

[Tu be continued } 





cash value. 

If Virginia had the due proportion of her soil 
improved, and it were valued the same as in New 
York, the cash value of her improved farms 
would amount to $780,000,000, while the actual 
value is but $216,500,000—making a difference 
between what she actually is worth, and what 
she might have been under the free system, of 


Those who do not spare others, have no just | $564,000,000. There is, then, in this single 
claim to indulgence themselves ; and when they | State, and in the single item of her improved 


fall, seldom excite much compassion.—D1LLWYn. ' lands, a dead loss of $564,000,000. 
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The ‘wamber of slaves 3 in Virginie, by the last 
census, was, in round numbers, four hundre dand 
siaty denned If these be estimated at $: 500 | 
each, aud, including the superannuate dand the 
children, it is a full estimate, it would make the | 
value of the slaves about $230,000,000. So} 
that Virginia could buy up all her slaves to-day, 
and give them all their freedom, and ship them 
all off to Africa, and yet be richer by $300,000,- 
00, without them than she is with them; an 
amount which, divided among ber free popula- 
tion, would give the comfortable little sum of 
more than $1,700 each, to every family in the 
State, after paying the full market value of all 
their slaves: 

1 will now glance at the comparative working 
of the two systews on the population of the two 
States. 

The free population of Virginia is about 940,- 
000. If we take the constitutional enumeration, 
five negroes equal to three white men, it will be, 
in round numbers, 1,236,000. 

‘the population of New York, by the last cen- 
sus, was 3,070,000. Now, if New York, with a 
territory of 19,000,000 acres, sustains a popula- 
tion of 3,070,000, Virginia, with 26,000,000 
acres, should have a population of more than 
4,000,000. 

Here, then, we have the practical results of 
the two systems, working side by side for about 
two generations, thus showing a grand balance 
in favor of freedom. 

Ist. In the progress of improvement in clear- 
ing up the soil of more than 7,000,000 acres. 

2d. In the value of lands, when improved, of 
more than $564,000,000—showing every acre of 
free svil to be worth more than two acres of slave 
soil ; and, 

3d. In the population sustained, a balance of 
2,770,000, or wore than three to one, upon a 
given number of acres. 

Now I ask, in all candor, if it is not strange, 
utterly amazing, that the great State of Virginia, 
with so many enlightened statesmen as-she has 
had to direct her councils, should be so blind to 
these glaring facts ? Her early statesmen were 
not bliud to them. They uttered the voice of 
warning, long and loud, but, Cassandra-like, in 
vain. In despite of warning she has gone on till 
she has actually sunk, in the single item of her 
improved lands, au amount of national wealth 
greater bya hundred millions of dollars than the 
entire present value of all the improved farms in 
all the Slave States of Tue OLp Tuirteren.— 
Boston Evening Telegraph. 


THE THREE ERAS OF OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 
(Concluded from page 175.) 


Era Seconp.—After a lapse of twelve years, 
a second striking era of ocean steam-navigation 
commenced. ‘The public mind was excited toa 
pitch of feverish anxiety concerning the gold 
scoveries in Australia, and in order to provide 
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for the delive ery of ents to and from the colony 
' with greater speed and regularity, a company 
was forméd, pledged to effect this by a line of 
| great steam-ships. Even then, people who ought 
to have known better, confidently predicted that 
direct steam: communication with Australia was 
impractics able. As in the previous case of eross- 
ing the Atlantic, nothing would convince them 
or settle the question but actual performance. 

Now, as the distance to be run is little short of 
16,000 miles, it is obvious that no ship, unless 
of enormous size, can carry sufficient fuel to 
perform the entire voyage under steam, without 
stopping to take in coal at stations on the way ; 
and this has hitherto caused considerable delay 
and great additional expense. The pioneer was 
the Australian, a large, new, Clyde-built iron 
steamship, that first started from London, and 
after some accidents and delays, finally left Ply- 
mouth with the mails on the 5th of June, 1852, 

under commend of Cuptain Hoseason. She 
anchored at St Vincent on the 16th to take in 
coal, which had previously been sent to the 
depot there from England. This oceupied three 
days. ‘The ship then proceeded on her voyage, 
and after cling at St. Helena, reached the 
Cape of Good Hupe on the 19th July, where 
she again cvaled, sailing from ‘Table Bay on the 
29nd, and anchored in King George’s Sound, 

West Australia, on the 20th of August. There 
she received coal from a ship sent out from Eng- 
land expressly for her, and a few days after- 
wards to Adelaide, which she reached on the 
20th, and Melbourne on the 2d of September. 
This was the first voyage performed by a steamer 
from England to the Antipodes. In some res- 
pects it was a badly managed voyage, much un- 
pleasantness occurring among both passengers 
and crew, repeated accidents ‘happening to the 
machinery, and the coal running short between 
the stations, so that at times the engine stopped, 
and the vessel had to lie to, or proceed under 
canvass. Nevertheless, it effectually demon- 
strated the practicability of the enterprise: and 
since thin, several splendid steam-ships—in- 
cluding tke famous Great Britain—have been 
put on the station, and perform the voyage to 
and from Australia in a satisfactory manner; call- 
ing at the Cape, both on the outward and home- 
ward passage, to land and receive mails and pas- 
sengers. When arrangements for coaling, ete., 
are perfected, there can be no doubt that steam- 
ships will make—even if they do not already 
—the Australian passage with a punctuality 
equal to that which distinguishes the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean steamers. Taking into con- 
sideration the prodigious expanse of ocean to be 
traversed, surely this will be and in a yreat mea- 
sure is, a triumphant realization of the most 
sanguine hopes of those who have watched the 
progress of steam-navigation—a pregress which 
we may safely say is only paralleled in the his- 
tory of railroad enterprise. 
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Era Tutrp.—A very recent era is the third. 
Last year (1853), a remarkably fine American 
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the heights of Darien, ‘the world has leohed for- 
ward to ‘the junction of the two oceans at one point 


padile-wheel steamer called the Golden Age, | or another, as the commencement of a new cra 


came to Liverpool, where she attracted much 
notice. She was of great size and power, built 
with all the latest transatlantic fashions and im- 
provements. One truly novel peculiarity about 
her struck us exceedingly—she literally had no 
bowsprit! When we first saw an engraving of 
her, we thought she would rival, if not surpass, 
in speed any ‘ship ever built in England, and the 
sequel fully bore out our anticipation. Her | 
owne:s resolved to send her to Australia, and 


she made the quickest passage out on record, up | 
to that time. What she has done since, is far 


more memorable and impertant. On the 11th 
of May, 1854, she left Sidney, and in thirteen | 
days reached Tahiti, where she took in the enor- 
mous weight of 1200 tons of coal. This oecu- 
pied her six days; and on the 31st she sailed 
direct for Panama, (Isthmus of Panama), which 


she reached on the 19th of June—the passage | 


from Sydney, including the long stoppage men- 
tioned, thus being pe crformed in about thirty- 
nine days! Let the reader refer to a map, and 
he will better appreciate this wonderful feat, 


in the history of commerce. Nevertheless, the 


| Pacifie has hitherto been a field of adventure, 


rather than of regular commerce. Till recently, 
it has been cut off from all direct communica- 
tion with the trade and civilization of Europe 
and America. No maratime nations of im por- 


‘tance have occupied any part of the extensive 


line of coast by which it is circumscribed, and 
within which it has lain in silent repose rather 
‘like a secluded lake than a mighty ocean. But 
a new destiny is beginning to dawn upon it.” 

Only sixteen years have elapsed sine the 


Great Western first crossed the Atlantic, and 


already, England alone possesses scores of wight 

| ocean steamers, varying from 2U00 to 3500 tons 
_ burden—and others ve ry wuch larger are in the 
course of construction. Regular lines of them 
traverse both the North and the South Atlantic, 
the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, the Medi- 
terranean, ete. Millions of capital have been 
expended in their building and equipment, and 
the British Government pays to the several 
companies, a sum little, if anything, short of a 


which, it is suid, was rendered more remarkable | million per annum for postal services. Liverpool 
owing to,the strong head winds during the first | is the chief port of departure for the Atlantic 
part of the voyage ; and the current avainst her and Australian steamers, and Southampton for 
course is estim: ated as equal to an extra 768 the Oriental, West Indian, Peninsular, ete. The 
miles. Jt is, however, mentioned that “ from | United States bid fair, ere long, to rival us by 
Tahiti, so sneth was the sea and so mild the | sending forth as many and as magnificent ocean 
passage, that a canoe might have come the whole | steamers as ourselves. France also possesses 
distance in safety.” Pacific Ocean this,|a few fine ones, plying between Havre and 
and no misnomer! When she arrived at| America. Most of the great steamers built of 
Panama, she happened to be just in time to | late are propelled by the screw. All the British 
transfer two hundred passengers, her mails, | and American ships are fitted up in a splendid 
and a million sterling in gold, to the West | manner—every imaginable provision being made 
Indian steamer Magdalena ; “and, consequently, | for the accommodation and enjoyment of first- 
we received in London, on the 18th of July, | class passengers. 


letters from Sydney to the 11th, and from Mel- | 


A ceaseless progression is manifested in the 


bourne to the 5th of May—only 67 days from | construction of our ocean-steamers. Each newly- 


Sydney 


| built steam-mammoth excels its predecessors in 


It is thus to American skill and enterprise | some respect or other, in superiority of size, in 
that credit is due for first opening direct steam | improvement of buiid or of machinery, or of in- 
communication across the vast Pacifie—in that | teroal arrangement, or of provision for the safety 
manner connecting Australia and Kurope by the | of pxssengers aud crew—and there is yet very 
mediam of Panama. We cannot read without | urgent ueed for better management in the last 
regret that the spirited proprietors of the Golden | essential item ; for keen rivalry between 
Age have incurred a dead loss. of several thou-! our various companies, and between all of 
sand pounds by the experiment, solely owing to | them and our friends on the other side of the 
the cost of coal at Tahiti. But they have shown | Atlantic, is a powerful stimulant. Above every 
what can be done; and nothing can be more other consideration, swiftness is deemed the grand 
certain than that, ere long, arrangements will be | desideratum. “I am nothing if not swift!” is 
made sufficiently economical to enable a regular the ocean-steamer’s motto. There seems hardly 
line of noble steamships to traverse this novel | a limit to what combined science and practical 
route, and so bring us within two months’ dis- | skill, aided by increased experience, way effect 
tance of Australia To quote a newspaper para- | in this direction. Shakspeare’s Ariel talked of 
graph: “ Ever since Columbus set out across |‘ putting a girdle round the earth in forty min- 
the Atlantic in search of India, it has been the | utes;" and ere another generation has passed 
dream of commerce to resch the Kast by the | away, we verily believe our ocean-steamers will 
West ; and from the time that Balboa caught a | girdle the earth—steam their 25,000 miles round 
glimpse of the grea trans-American Ocean from ' the solid globe—within forty days.— Chambers. 
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YOU ASK HOW 1 LIVE. 
BY JOSEPH HOBBINS. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 
Seeking to do that to others 
They may do to me again, 
Hating no man, scorning no man, 
Wronging none by word or deed ; 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, 
Thus | live—and this my creed. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemninyg, 
Is of little Christian use, 
One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of abuse ; 
Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night, 
If thou would’st improve thy brother, 
Let thy goodness be his light. 


1 have feit and known ‘how bitter 
Human coldness makes the world, 
Ev’ry bosom round me frozen, 
Not an eye with pi'y pearled ; 
Still my heart with kindness teeming, 
Giads when other hearts are glad, 
And my eye a tear-drop findeth 
At the sight of others sad. 


Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this; 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 
Blessing ever brinzeth bliss; 
Lend a helping hand to others, 
Smile tho’ all the world should frown, 
Black or white, or red or brown. 


Man is man through al! gradations, 
Little reeks it where he stands, 

Man is man in every climate, 
Scattered over many lands ; 

Man is man by form and feature, 
Man by vice and virtue too, 

Man in all our common nature, 
Speaks and binds us brothers true. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrioen InteLiicence.—The steamship Canada 
arrived at Halifax on the 22d ult, and the Baltic 
at New York on the 26th, bringing Liverpool dates 
respectively to the lith and 15th ult. In coming 
up to Boston, the Canada came in collision with 
the steamer Ocean, from Boston, striking her near 


her midships. The stove in the Ocean was upset, | 
setting fire to the vessel, soon after which her | 


boiler exploded. In the consternation that ensued, 


three persons who jumped overboard were 
drowned. The remainder of the passengers and 


crew were rescued by boats from the vessels in 
sight at the time. The Ocean is a total loss. The 
Canada was not materially injured. 

The siege of Sebastopol still continued, with 

teat loss of life on both sides. In the battle of 

alaklava, a body of English light cavalry, con- 
sisting of 607 men, charged a Russian battery of 
thirty guns, when a terrible slaughter ensued. 
Upwards of four hundred of the English cavalry 
were killed, only.198 returning from the attack. 
Ou the 5th ult. the Russians made a general attack 
upon the allied forces. The battle lasted from day- 
break until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, both sides 
claiming the victory. The loss of the Russians 
was 8,000 and of the Allies 5,000. While the dif- 
ferent accounts are contradictory, it is evident that 
the Allies are in avery perilous condition, and 
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their success doubtful, Reinforcements have been 
urgently demanded by the generals in chief, and 
every effort was making in France and England 
to send off troops as fast as possible. Fifty thou- 
sand French troops are to be despatched immedi- 
ately. A large number of steamers, including the 
Europa, Alps, Indiana, &c , are ordered to be used 
for their transportation to the seat of war. It was 
reported in Paris that the storming of Sebastopol 
commenced ou the Sth ult., and that a breach had 
been made in the walls ; but this is doubtful. 

The movement of the Ottoman troops towards 
Moldavia and the Pruth was going on actively. 
The Turkish army is represented as in a condition 
to resume offensive operations. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna states that 
Prince Gortschakoff (ihe diplomatist) has eer 
announced to Count Buol that Russia is prepare 
to treat direct with Austria on the basis of the four 
conditions. This is considered a palpable attempt 
to cause dissension between Austria and the 
Western powers. 

On the 15th ult. the German Confederation was 
to oceupy itself with the war question. Austria 
and Prussia, it is reported, have smoothed their 
differences, so far as the Germanic States are con- 
| cerned, and a joint demand will be made upon 
the body of the Diet by both these Powers. 
| Allthe smaller German States, particularly those 
| of the South, are engaged in putting their armies 
| on a war footing, as though it was decided already 
that the whole German nation will adhere to Aus- 
tria’s policy. ’ 
| The Prussian Ambassador at St. Petersburg has 
| been refused an audience. 
| Austria has 200,000 men along her frontier from 
| Cracow to the Danube, and Russia has an equal 
; number facing the Austrian frontiers. 
| From Asia it was reported that General Nicolas 
| had gained a victory over Schamy], near Trosnaia, 
on the Circassian frontier. 


Inp1a.—The rains throughout India have been 
unusually heavy this year. At Benares, the Gan- 
ges rose twenty feet above its usual level, and at 
Delhi the rain was higher than at any time daring 
the past sixteen years, covering many of their 
houses. 

The great Indian railroad has been completed 
from Calcutta to Pundooah, a distance of forty-two 
miles. Thousands of the natives assembled to see 
the locomotive make its first trip on the road. 

There are now 2,500 miles of telegraphic wires 
in operation on the peninsula of Hindostan. 


Catirorxia.—The United States Mail steamship 
George Law, from Aspinwall, arrived at New York 
on the 24th ult., bringing California dates to the 
Ist. 

The proceedings against Hamilton Bowie, late 
City Treasurer of San Francisco, charged with 
having fraudulently abstracted the books and pa- 
pers of his office, after having been continued 
during nine days before the Recorder, were then 
transferred to the Court of Sessions. The matter 
was still undecided. 

The taxable property at San Francisco is re- 
turned at $38,000,000. 

The first through express by the Ramsay route 
was to leave San Francisco on the 15th ult. 

The early rains had been very prejudicial to 
some of the mining operations, but favorable to 
those in other sections. 


